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EDITORIAL 


that has been gaining force throughout recent years, 


trafic of membership in and out of the Church, 


again. Then there will be an atmosphere in which 
Christianity will be at ease. At present the Faith 
is trying to wade in a sea of marshmallows, is per- 
tually frustrated by the passive resistance of the bourgeois spirit. 


fniture, an office, a home or a car to say that “it is comfortable.” His 
ues always are taken in respect to the visible, the sensual, the exter- 
r. He is the antithesis of the man of faith, whose values are set in” 
etnity and whose standards conform to things unseen but yet be- — 
sved. The bourgeois spirit is the exact opposite of that poverty of — 
irit which is exalted by the beatitudes. The poor in spirit are those ~ 
ho are detached from possessions, who will own things if necessary 


it had rather not, who would be unperturbed at the theft of a coat or — 2 


e loss of a fortune because their happiness does not rest in these | 
ings. The bourgeois man delights in his possessions and schemes 
rpetually to acquire more of them. Those he has are hoarded, hidden 
safety deposit vaults, insured, and kept under lock and key. He may 


it be rich, but if not he wishes he were, and if he is rich he wishes he 


sre richer. He is the man for whom, as they say in the advertisements 


ERHAPS the Christian convulsion going on today, 


is a sort of vomiting out of tepidity. Some day in 
the future, after heaven knows what strife and what — 


The bourgeois spirit is the spirit of middle-class commercialism: 

spectable, conservative, appreciative of, and attached to the things 
‘this world. It is the foundation mentality of The American Way 
Life. To the bourgeois man it is enough to explain of changing a 
D that “it pays more money,” and it is sufficient praise of a piece of. 
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men’s relations with Christ will be hot or cold) 
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id solemn sociological reports, this year’s luxuries become next year’ eee, 
\ 


cessities. How can a luxury become a necessity except by a man’s 


coming attached to it? In the final analysis the bourgeois spirit is 
ecisely the spirit of attachment, and as such is at the opposite pole _ 


9m poverty of spirit, which consists essentially in detachment from 
aterial peecsions. 


% 
_ There is no need to press the point particularly, America 1s over- 
1elmingly middle class, overwhelmingly bourgeois. It is interesting 
note that the American middle class, to which all except some iso- 
ed or racial minorities of us belong, is not the in-between class. It’s not 


iddle because i it’s half-way between our aristocracy and our peasantry, 
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both of these extremes being virtually non-existent here. Americ: 
middle class because of its spiritual orientation. It’s middle class” 
cause it has a business man’s mentality, holding manual labor in disde 
and fearful of excursions into heroic deeds and poetic fancy. That's ™ 
it hates the cross, which carries with it so much sacrifice. : 


Since our society is bourgeois our problem as Christians is not 
much to convert people to a comfortable practice of Catholicism whi 
like our own, will eschew ascetiscism and contemplation, like our 0 
will conform to the spirit of “don’t say or do anything that will bet 
for business.” Our problem is rather to change the spiritual atmosph 
of the nation, including ourselves, so that Christianity will be able 
breathe a purer air and so grow into a healthy conflagration. H 
will this be done? 


The hopeful thing about the bourgeois spirit in America, desj 
the fact that it is unprecedentedly unashamed, vulgar and pretentic 
is that there is a certain naivete about it. Europe had a Christian < 
ture once, whose ghost still stalks the streets of European Cities, 
scarcely a breath of it remains in the American Middle West. S& 
Thomas and other fathers of the Church have warned repeatedly 
the spiritual dangers to which the business man is exposed, but w 
young man from Los Angeles or Chicago or Worcester, Massachuse 
has ever been cautioned against becoming a millionaire through act 
ties connected with buying or selling? Most Americans are innoe 
of any knowledge of the historical struggle that has taken place betw 
Christianity and secular materialism, and which has culminated in 
almost universal triumph of the bourgeois spirit. Few of us can € 
imagine a society dominated by the spirit of detachment. Our scho 
politicians, parents, writers and neighbors unanimously acclaim 1 
Superior people are people with bathtubs, automobiles and video, : 
we almost never hear the advantages of traveling light in our pass 
through this earth because we are en route to a better place. 


Hope for America lies in that suggestion of naivete which co 
the ordinary man’s unabashed materialism, and which faintly sugg 
that he has never been given an alternate ideal. It also lies in a ] 
vailing dull unhappiness which assuages itself in drink and divorce, 
which might indicate a nostalgia for a simpler and purer way of life 


Within this issue on poverty is a fitting place for us publicly 
thank those generous friends who answered our begging letter. 
donations of good wishes, prayers and Masses have placed a legior 


angels at our command, and li i i 
, supplied us with a bulging ae 


e have tried to send out personal notes of thanks to everyone 
has helped us. To those whose gifts were anonymous, and a 

sated expression of gratitude to the others, we say thank you and ~ 
y God reward you. ae 
y - THE STAFF 


-—s NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


_ The staff of Integrity is moving to room-to-move-around-in qua ! 
s. Deo gratias! The new address as of August Ist is: INTEGRITY 
86th St., New York 28, N. Y. Be 
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‘That poverty can be a blessed thing is an idea that Chris 
- brought into the world. That poverty can be a good thing is a re 
~ tion that only love can give. ; a 
_ The relationship between poverty and Christianity, and bet 
poverty and charity, is one that we have to understand if we are 
going to be repelled at once by the sight of poverty. If we are t 
~ to make the world in general realize that poverty has beauty we | 
- to become aware ourselves why Christ was poor, and we have to up 
stand that His poverty was the result of love. # 
e When you mention to people anything about “holy poverty” 
. getthe reaction: j 
“Well, if poverty is a good thing why is the delinquency rate h 
if slums? Why do the poor commit more crimes than the rich?” 
“You say being poor is helpful. But the poor are much n 
materialistic and conscious of material things than other people.” 
“You can’t live on love. You must be practical.” 3 

We can reply right away, of course, that poverty by itself is 
~. good. Christianity is not a religion of separated virtues, and to~ 
poverty by itself and laud it to the skies would be ridiculous. For i 
__ say that the things of the earth—bread and wine and land and house 
_ ate good things, how can we say that being deprived of these thin; 
ie good? How can we make having nothing a virtue? 
Poverty isn’t good if it’s simply negative. It’s good because 
positive. Poverty is good in so far as it frees us to love. 


" Christ and the Pagan 
~ It is because love is the measure of the Christian’s perfection 
_ poverty is good. The coming of Christ brought an entirely new % 
of life into the world. Before Christ (and today without Christ 
___was to be expected that people would not value poverty. For if. 
believe that their happiness lies in the things of this world they cai 
be expected to believe that there is any good in an idea that w 
deprive them of the things of this world. They might not believe 

_ sarily that they should have more and more of material possessions 
_ ateasonable pagan might come to realize that excessive possessi 
__ bea hindrance; that too much property can be a care, that too 1 
__- money can be a worry; just as too much food can mean an upset sto 

and too much drink a hangover. The pagan moralist who saw th 
ea of temperance could caution against excessive riches since they m 
_ crush the mind, burden the spirit and interfere with happiness. But 

_ could not see that poverty could be a holy thing, because to see tha 

would have to have had supernatural love. They were unaware « 
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fen) be a Id not see Loe ey of being emptied 0 of 
to be filled with divine life. : 
Poverty became holy when Christ the Son of God emptied Himself <a 
d took the form of a servant, was born in poverty, lived in poverty to <3 
h a degree that He declared that He had no place whereon to lay His 
d, and died owning nothing, because even the clothes He wore were a 
Boi of a dice game. as 
Christ is the example of the perfection of pores. Separated front he 
ist poverty is nothing; just as separated from Christ and His love — ™ 
works are nothing. That is why in any discussion of poverty we - 
t be sure not to divorce it from love, or to attempt to treat it by itself. 
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We have to realize what love demands of us to see that the idea ome 
erty makes sense. The first commandment of God is that we should — a 

¢ Him with all our heart and soul and strength. How can we love 
im with all our heart if our heart is already filled with the love of 
ney and material goods? How can we love Him with our whole soul 
- soul has another god besides Him? How can we love Him with ~ 
[ our strength if we have no strength because we are weakened i rs 
| les and material possessions which blind us and hinder our loving? — 
_ The purpose of poverty is to free us to love. And that means we 
not to be stopped in our ascent to God by Cadillacs, stocks and bonds, 
nink coats, but that all our material possessions are solely to assist us 
ward. Poverty should free us from our selfish grasping love, from 
e desire to take all things to ourselves, rather than to treat them with a 
ect as part of the treasure of God. Poverty should make us realize 
‘the goods of the earth are for our use, but that they are exceedingly 
wer than ourselves, because men, not thin gs, are made i in the i image and 


nts in seerite God. But the opposite result takes place if we are 
aided down with them. Then, in trying to gain more and more of 
=m, we allow them to trample us under-foot. We have to have them, 
| as a result we make ourselves lower than they (or at least as low — Ds 
ause we become what we love). 
_ It may be observed, of course, that all the above is true of the “& 
N of poverty, but that does not make actual poverty good or necessary. 
it is the spirit rather than the actual poverty that counts. But — | 

Tr Fr atd Himself had something to say about the difficulty a rich man ~ 
uuld have in getting to heaven. We can’t judge particular cases. Cer- : oO 
ly it may be very possible that a man with a million dollars has A 
e love for God and consequently is nearer heaven than a man with = 

nts. mee human nature being what it is in cee Bee: : 


as 


still inclined to want to upset the divine order by making macho 
important than God, and by loving riches more than his neighbor 
is well-nigh impossible to reach great sanctity and enjoy all the ¢ 
things of life.” People who hold the contrary, who say, “of cor 
God wouldn’t want you to do without things,” who are scandalizee 
the “fanatics” who have practiced extreme voluntary poverty, who” 
that “of course, you must be Christian but you must be comfortak 
and that the pillar of the Church is the Catholic who is a succes 
business man, are in the position of trying to have their cake and e 
Christ said some very strong things to prove how untenable this poss 
is. But too many of us seem to feel that He was wrong and that we 
- only be good Christians after we have feathered our nests. Tos 
God, we feel, we must first serve mammon. 


Unholy Poverty ; 


It is true that not all poverty is holy poverty. We said before: 
poverty is good if it frees us to love. It stands to reason then thatt 
evil if it hinders us from loving. And it should be one of the sor= 
of the Christian today that there is so much unholy poverty. 
poverty is willed by man, not by God (except, of course, permissive 
It is the poverty which results when men deprive other men of - 
share in the goods of the earth, and even snatch away from them. 
modicum of temporal goods necessary to the practise of virtue. 
poverty is not good, nor Christian, nor voluntary. For no man sh: 
be forced by other men or by a system of economics to extreme pov) 
just as no man should be forced by other men or by man-made cite 
stances to give up the right to marriage and to raise a family. Poy, 
like chastity, should be voluntary. It should be the servant of the © 
tian in glorifying God; it should not be the brutal punishment m 
-out to a human being who unfortunately is on the wrong side of 
economic system. To make men breathe the air of that system 
stantly, and consequently to force them to lose their Christian sens 
they contemplate continually the god of mammon, and then to cond 
them because in their poverty they are materialistic and immoral! 
delinquent is the height of hypocrisy. It is like gouging out a m 
eyes and then complaining over his blindness of heart and soul bec 
he does not praise the sunlight. 

Only a Saint can pray on an empty stomach. The poor can bea 
holy if first of all in their poverty they have the spirit of Christ. 
cannot expect them to have that spirit if we have forced them to des 
a. ma ea ae AK in destitution, not in poverty. They 
Aa = ey don’t have what they need in the way of mat 

gs. (For example, they may earn a fairly good salary but hay 
place to live.) This is just the opposite of what the situation woul 
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: 
, and_air, ee a roof over diet heads. They « a 
scognize het all these good things came to them from God and ue 
ould be free to love Him. ae 
_ Love can lead us to poverty, but poverty by itself will never ia fy 
Be love. Love led the Son of God to the possession of ae aut 


ney may t reach the fullness of love. 


aw _ Poverty and Enjoyment 
{ ‘ 
S to enjoy them freely and fully. The difference between the man w 
} poor in spirit, and the man who is choked with the riches of ves 


en to him he really enjoys them. The second man has to have theft mn, 
t he doesn’t enjoy them, because he isn’t free to do so. He is bout 
them. For instance, he would be woefully unhappy and uncomfc 
e if he couldn’t get his plane reservation, but when he is on the a 
lane he sits and reads his newspaper without a single glance at t 
in or the clouds or the earth. He does not look particularly happ 
> is bored with things, but insists on having them. The person 
poor in spirit, on the contrary, gets a great thrill out of riding 1 
plane, finds in it an opportunity of praising the magnificence of Gi 
His works, but would be just as happy if airplanes never existed. 
ler words, they are not essential to his happiness, but he does app Coa 
ate them. The man who lacks the spirit of poverty finds material - 
ngs essential to his happiness, but does not appreciate them, because | 
) do so it would be necessary for him to appreciate God. He cannot 
joy them with simple abandon because he has the fear of losing the 
le at the same time he is making the struggle to acquire more. 


Poverty of spirit is a blessed, joyful thing. You will realize t 
4 of it if moved by grace you can say, “Lord God, in-the simplicity | 
y heart, I joyfully offer you all these things.” You will find that on 
cognizing God’s dominion over things, you will exclaim with gratituc 
rer everything He does give you. Life will become a continual cycle 
loving and rejoicing. You freely give to Him what He has freely 
ven to you. You recognize the goodness of the thing, and you see the - 
ness of referring it to God. A glass of wine, strawberry shortcake, a 
d and a chair, you come to know are wonderful things, and you know 
is is so, not because you own them, but because in the sight of God 
ey are good. i 
That i is why Christians must use things as if they used them not; that. 
y must embrace poverty: completely—if not actually in regard . 
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to external things, at least in the depths of their souls | enc 
themselves their absorption in possession. For it 1s a great my} 
- Christianity that there is only one way to possess all things, anc 
by having nothing. ie |: 
Ree That is the perfect bliss of which Saint Francis speaks, when 

soul is utterly free from the riches of the world, and is poor in its G 
interior, and can simply and happily go on to union with God. — 
Sy possess God Who is All we can be attached to nothing else. 


BA 
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, . Poverty and Providence : 
wy If we believe we have to practise poverty to grow in love, we, 
my, be encouraged; for, if we live a Christian life, there is plenty of op? 
tunity to practise poverty in our age. Since our civilization is estrar 
' from Christ, and geared to the service of money, it is highly improbs 
‘3 for anyone who goes against the spirit of the age to be a success ani 
_ make money. Today more than ever one cannot “get ahead” and : 
__ the kingdom of God. : 
But Christ Who gave us the example of poverty also gave us + 
_ solation and support in the enduring of it. It might be well to remem: 
_ that poverty was not necessary for Christ. There was no danger 
~ He would have an inordinate love for the things of this world. He: 

God and perfect man. He possessed poverty of spirit in the hig: 
_ degree. There was no reason why He should endure actual pow 
except to glorify His Father by giving us a perfect example. 4 

__ It is Christ Who gives us the strength and grace to endure pow 
_ as He becomes ours every day in the Mass. And it is in Christ that 
must put our faith that we won't be tried beyond that which we are & 
or be deprived of that which we absolutely need. Will the Christ W 
had compassion on the multitude, because they were three days im 


eS 
Ba 
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_ desert without food, let us go hungry? Will the Christ Who appr 
_ the worth of a few loaves and fishes let us go without bread? Ane 
_ the Christ Who assured us that His Heavenly Father knows that we. 
need of these things, suddenly neglect to remind Him of our needs? _ 
a Let us have confidence in the providence of God. That is the 
__ afniswer to the perplexity of poverty in our day; that is the only lightes 
of the burden of poverty. To be Christian, and to advance in the - 
: of God, to rejoice in your poverty when the boss tells you it woul 
mi imprudent for you to have another child on your salary, or when. 
_afe expecting your third baby in a one-bedroom apartment, or i 

are over forty and single and are losing your job in a dress shop be 
the owner has decided to get younger, more attractive salesgirl 5 
4 - fejoice then in your poverty requires the tremendous grace a a! 
a throwing yourself on the providence of God can give. God will pt Ov 
aye as He provided for Mary and Joseph and the Christ Child. FE t 
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Ht to recall that He provided for them in poverty, not in wealth; in 
thlehem a stable, not a suite of rooms in the local Waldorf. Mary 
le to Egypt on a donkey, not in the prevailing equivalent limousine. 
. God will give us what we need, but that does not mean He will 
: us what we think we have to have. The providence of God is no 
Mstitute for insurance (even though insurance is often made to be a 
dstitute for the providence of God). God's providence does not guar- 
tee you $200 a month when you reach the age of sixty-five, nor does 
bestow on you $1,000 when you become twenty-one. But it does 
e you that if you seek first His kingdom “all these things (which 
need ) shall be added unto you.” 

_ Relying on God's providence won't save us from the sufferings of 
erty. It is not supposed to do so. Poverty is good because it purifies 
= soul, and it may very well be that in God’s providence our soul is 
3 purified by our being deprived of something we need, at least for 


Poverty is part of the cross, and Christians should worry not if they 
ve something to suffer, but if they have no cross. For the cross is the 
ly way to Christ. 
: Poverty and the Cross 

There is a great need in our age for voluntary poverty, for people 
ho will go beyond the obligation to poverty of spirit which binds all 
iistians, and ‘follow the counsel of poverty in actuality. There is a 
ed for lay people who, inspired by grace, will realize with Saint 
agustine that “it is better to need little than to have much,” who will 
ave jobs “with prospects of advancement” to get jobs where they can 
‘of greater benefit to other persons, who will do humble, menial tasks 
‘show men the dignity of being lowly, who will become window- 
ashers instead of lawyers and bankers to show the world that money _ 
d position do not matter, but that love of God and charity to our 
ighbor are the measure of success. There is a need for lay people 
Ao will not hesitate to live among the poor (not the respectable, clean 
jor, but the dirty, rotten, sinful poor) to serve them, to help free them 
9m an unholy poverty and to bring them back to Christ. 
_ And above all there is need among lay people for those who will 
wbrace voluntary poverty to declare to the world that the first function 
‘man is to praise God. There is need of some who at one swift stroke 
Il free themselves from the goods of the world to devote themselves 
the one thing necessary: the contemplation of God. Poverty is good, 
Busse, because it facilitates the service of our neighbor, but it is good 

pearily because it frees us to love and glorify God. 

Christians who would be true Christians today are called upon to 
cts the poverty of Nazareth, to live frugally, with respect for the 
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- things God has given them, not desiring to keep up with ‘the Jone 
not desiring to increase their wants, but in simplicity living like the Hi 
Family, and trying to love God with their whole heart and soul. T_ 
are called upon to imitate the poverty of Christ at Nazareth. But th 
~ are some who ate invited to go beyond this, and imitate the poverty; 
Calvary. About such a vocation we have little to say—except that 1 
is an age that cries for heroism. It is an age when a multitude of m 
have never even heard of the cross or of Christ or of redemption. / 
they will be brought to Christ only if some who are won by the love 
God will let Christ re-live in them His utter poverty, desolation, ¢ 
2 crucifixion. K 
May the poverty of Calvary draw many lay persons to live in © 
“ untary poverty. May it inspire many with the great desire to strip the 
___ sélves completely as Christ did, that, being filled with Him, they mi 
_ restore souls to Him. Such voluntary poverty would be the short-cur 
sanctity, and the necessary condition for Christ to re-live in the lives 
_ these particular persons the sacrifice of the cross. 


The height of utter poverty is Calvary. But beatitude on eartt 
the cross, and God alone knows how close Calvary is to heaven. 


ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 


DRAWING THE LINE 


A Bishop needs a crozier, 


A poet needs a pen, 


But painted neckties are the least 
Of all the needs of men. 
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‘The Liturgy. of Soculerem 


A circular letter from the Chaplain of Commerce 
of the National Association of Materialists 
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rt Brethren: 


lower orders of acquisitiveness, through the dark night of debt, 


ethren in the cloisters of the Manhattan rite, who have reached the 
ate of Pure Gilt. 


_ One of our prophets who has now gone to his eternal dividends, 
s said: “The desire of poverty is the root of all evil.” It is in order 
at this sin may be far from your hearts, and that the life of usury may 
ad through all the free markets, that we here gather for your edifi- — 
tion some of the Fiscal Feasts and Pecuniary Practices that have arisen 
‘our Sales-Dioceses throughout the territories. We want to see all — 
‘our correspondents live the life of commerce, and aspire to rise from i, 


attain to the pure contemplation of money as practiced by our 


"» We have absorbed all that could be utilized of the decadent Chris- 


an practices, and have signed them with the dollar sign, so that it is no fae 


ger necessary to keep up the pretense of Christianity in order to 
fomote sales and the worship of wealth. 


We acknowledge at this time the great debt we owe for this tran- 


Hon to the Abbots of Advertising who have worked day and night ee: 


}accumulate the Summa of Satiation. What wonders have they not — 
complished in arousing the virtues of envy and avarice among the — 


ity! 


These brothers and sisters of simony have labored over the illum- — 
ated manuscripts of temptation. What new desires they have creatéd! _ 


Tho can now be satisfied short of complete service to Holy Money? 


heir work goes on, “singing to Holy Money in spot canticles on the 


dio. Let the love of lucre dwell in your hearts. Be discontented with : 


hat you have.” 
The Year of Yearning 


It is some time now since the Doctrine of Dissipation was openly 


omulgated. Foremost in this accomplishment were those auxiliaries 


Capital Action, the Initiates of Inebriation, who conduct the Satur- 


y night retreats, at which special prayers are offered for the spread 


‘gluttony and alcoholism. No one has done more toward abolishing — 


e superstition of Sunday Mass which interfered so with the habit of 
nday recreation. They first made the Sunday noon Mass popular 
d finally abolished it altogether, except for a few incorrigibles. 

_- These votaries of voluptuousness have the honor of beginning 
e concupiscential year with the glorious celebration of New Year's 
re sat his especially commemorates the opening of the Dissipation 
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2 PPispeoncot H Gnor pane ‘to the virtue of hilari n the 

= of Noise are unveiled and take a vow of unquie tne 
are baptized with champagne and enter upon a year 0. 
: January also marks the beginning of the Fiscal Year wh 
- Friars of Finance and Decimal Deacons, as well as the Missionar 
- Merchandising and Manufacture, are engaged in the Summing 
7 ese holy men renew their vows of monopoly and monotony at ti 
time, binding themselves to the machines and the cash registers ; 
another year. None of the faithful need despair of reaching this h 


"estate if they persevere in daily devotion to the libido. 


fe The Resurrection of Money 
One of our first escapes from the Christian shackles was in capt 
ing the feast of Easter. The preparation which they called Lent, dur 
~ which they underwent mourning and self-denial so repugnant to us, - 
- been changed to the forty shopping days, making Easter a buy-w 
- second only to Yuletide. ~ 
The Eremites of Esoteric Eating pay particular devotion on t 
day to the Ham and the Egg. The symbolism of the Easter Buri 
"portrays the fecundity of money, and children are taught the first : tt 
_ in enterprise in the Easter Egg hunt. The crowning tite, howeve 
~ the Easter procession in honor of the Spring Turnover and the bles E 
__ of the New Clothes. Anyone who is found without an Easter g 
~ is excommunicated from the bargain tables in the Basement “hal 
__ and the Escalator Cathedrals. The particular lesson of this celebra tt 
=e the necessity of daily envy. “Greed, avarice, and envy, but | 
greatest of these is envy.’ 
oe , Novena to Oscar | 
About the time of the full Kleig light the novena to Oscar is ¢¢ 
brated. This festival had been restricted to the Hollywood rite 
_ through radio and television it has been extended to all the faith 
i Iti is held in high honor since the Hermits of Hollywood have been mt 
_ zealous in the spread of our worship. They were the first to petit: 
_ for the declaration of the Doctrine of Sexifying Grace and they k h: 
. _ been valiant defenders of the Sacrament of Divorce. 
: During this novena the Cinemites of the strict observance al 
_ Pfayer and feasting, and consultation with the Discalced Colt mn 
_ choose the outstanding brother or sister, who is awarded a genu 
*, mF Radiolite statue of Oscar, the god of Exhibitionism. 
b Venus at the Beach e 
“a A summer ritual which is very fruitful is that conducted | by 
~ Manhattan rite at Atlantic City. Here are gathered from every = 
_ District the beautiful maidens who have reached the age of P <5 
From these is chosen Miss Concupiscence of America Be ne lo 
~ more INTEGRITY Se 


1 of | he » Pp Upt tual “ceremony. : | would urge ¢ eid =, % 
end to make. private acts of desire, in union with thee 
at this festival. 


= ‘The fortunate young woman is sent to Hollywood to join th 
5 ethood of Sex. This Sisterhood has been zealous in the cultivation 
the Exterior Life and the virtue of vanity. We are happy to see ; 
y women confirmed in vanity by the Confraternity of Coninetniae 
h the application of the Holy Oils, Paints, Creams and Deodorants. - 


Bie use of these sacramentals women are me new creatures, acre 
allure, and pursuers of men. 


Meretricious Xmas 


if purposes of Yuletide, or Xmas. This i is a sales feast of double ent 
te peceondarily, a feast for gourmets. By astute missionary word 


f 


m ake a month long advent of shopping. 
| It begins with the Santa Claus procession when he is installed 


the Escalator Cathedrals. This is known as the Miracle of th 

tiplication of Santa Claus. Santa is the forerunner of Mammo 
naking straight the paths to the cash register.” After the processio 
mes the vesting of Santa and his installation on the Throne of Pur-_ 


~a 


L During the advent of shopping days it is the custom to indicate 
e number of days remaining with a lighted candle. As each 
sses a‘candle is extinguished until as the final days approach all sal 
sistance is overcome and the buying reaches a frenzied or ecstati 
ate. The Feast itself is followed by the Octave of Exchange. 


This is the season when the dear little ones are told the beauties 
avarice or envy and are carefully prepared for the Sacrament of the 
rst Purchase. To make sure that the children are ready for this rit 
ey are given rigorous examinations in the Catechism of Coveting and 
test in the love of money. Also at this season the children are sup- 
ied with toy models of all gadgets so that when they grow up they 
Il have a complete knowledge of things they cannot do without. — 
a time for singing hymns full of the sentiments of the season suc 
the song of the first angels of enterprise, “Glory in Excess.” It is 
0 a pious practice to have little shrines in the home to Stable Income, 
d trees decorated with stocks and bonds and piggie banks. 


| This is the time to teach the young the necessity of spending i in 
der that the Monasteries of Sacred Technology may continue to. 
tform their sacred rites. We urge that all the Diocesan Simonaries _ 3 
lish courses in ‘Foolish a Spends a It is not our wish to see only — 
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an elite of Wise Spenders, for it is the mites of the Foolish Spende 
that make our faith so strong. | 
All these things emphasize the essential nature of our belisé 
which is change; always becoming and never stagnating into beira 
It replaces the Christian abnegation with the virtue of attachment. P| 


attached to everything and everything will be added unto you.” 


ey In conclusion, dear brethren, we wish to state that these are mete 
counsels and in no way intended to injure our glorious spirit of F 

_ Enterprise and Self-reliance. In all things may the faithful be incr 
cated with the love of the perishable, that we may avoid the Glutt! 
~ Market and the Satisfied Desire, and that we may all be one in fin 
_ cial bondage. 


Materialistically yours, 


GOODE EVANS, 


Chaplain of Commerce 


By JOHN HIcks 


WALL STREET HERETI 


“Money isn’t everything,” 
J. G. was heard to s 


They melted down his des 
plate, 4 
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_ Perhaps one of the most characteristic things about “middle. a 
ass culture” is its genius for evasions. One of the fundamental traits " 
bourgeois society seems to be the complex structure of fictions and 
pstractions which men have built around themselves as a screen behind . 
hich human nature can be as small and as greedy and as mean as it % 
eases without being ridiculed or disturbed. We have been living, — 
pecially for the last two centuries, in a society overcrowded with — a 
apegoats. We excel in surrounding ourselves with straw men on — 
hich we shift all our responsibilities. Or, if we happen to be a bit | = 
elligerent, we keep them there in order to have a target for our anger i 
hen our conscience tempts us to be dissatisfied with our own selves. 
ut behind it all are the souls of individual men and women, each in- a 
ected with the same disease, each one trying to convince himself that. Bere 
¢ is not sick by fixing the sickness on some big, monumental abstrac- _ 
On, on something that exists more in the minds of men than in reality. 


at 
v4 


By a strange irony, this habit has become so deeply ingrained in _ 
ze minds of men of our day that even the term bourgeoisie has as- 
umed a prominent place as one of the middle class’s favorite scapegoats. — 
Ve who have had the misfortune of being born into the middle class — 
y to forget about it, try to dissociate ourselves from it by making fan in Ae 
f it as if we had been born and bred somewhere in interstellar space Cash 
ad then came down to earth to observe the strange activities of other hee = 


tee 
1€n. a . ae 
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Nevertheless, the truth remains that we who are Catholics and aa 
ean to take our religion seriously must, without any doubt or hesitation —__ 
r compromise, do everything we can to fight our way out of this sticky _ 
nd unpleasant social matrix in order to recover our true identity in — 
hrist. Remember that for us whose background is the middle class 
nd its materialism and its love of comfort and pleasure, that class is ~ 
extensive with one of the three enemies of Christian life. Weare 
edicated without reserve, by our Baptism and incorporation in Christ, 
) fight the world, the flesh and the devil. And if we were born and — ai 
cought up as bourgeois, then for us the middle class is the world— . ae 


le first and in some ways the most difficult of our three enemies. 


We have all been born with many handicaps. And the fact of 
cing bourgeois is not something we get rid of in Baptism, like original e 
n. On the contrary, it is something that begins to grow on us along 
ith our intellectual and spiritual life. It is a fungus that fixes on our 
muls and develops with them and at their expense and chokes out the 
rowth of real Christianity, the true love of God. | 7 
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"Nevertheless it is no use to erect the notion o} 
into a scapegoat from which we can stand back and c 
in our own imaginations and upon which we can heap a 
f abuse without in fact doing anything to clean the worldlin 
f our own actual, individual souls. After all, if we do that » 
nly favoring the disease that is in us instead of curing it beca Se, 
has just been said, one of the characteristics of that disease is the f acil 
_ with which it evades responsibility by substituting fictions for reali =i 
There is no need to remind ourselves how, instead of helping ai i 
: ving one another as Christians should, we follow the current of © 
‘society and give money to an organization that feeds a multitude 
nonymous ciphers at the other end of the earth and then seek soni 
outlet for our human feelings by going down to the movies and wee 
ing over the death of the heroine’s grandmother. There is no need 
remind ourselves how we evade the responsibility of thinking by 


" 


ing on a radio and letting a commentator deafen us with statemen 
We are generally well enough aware of the vices we share with # 
whole society of our time. The danger comes in when we try to e cays 
from the world to the Church, but only succeed in making of our CO 1 
version another bourgeois evasion. It is all too easy to take all o 
- middle-class mentality to church with us where, instead of throwif 
off the old man, the old bourgeois, we simply give him a new nafi 
and then light a candle and pray happily for his success. i 


: - In. the six hundred years or so in which the Catholic Church hi 


°. 


~ had to exist in a world dominated by the middle class there has bee 
a little infiltration of its evils into some cells of the Mystical Bod 
_ That is not surprising. Christ, like the husbandman in the parabl 

_ foresaw from the start that cockle would be scattered in the good whe 
_ by “an enemy” and He determined to “let both grow until the harvest 
_ The very necessity of a reaction on the part of the healthy members } 
_ His Body who would be compelled to resist this infiltration in then 
“selves and in their neighbors would all contribute to the sanctity 

the Church. And so the evil influence might after all be an occasict 
Ro good. The thing for us to do, then, is to realize the real evil a 

_feact against it. And the first thing to recognize is that we will ] 
_ tempted constantly to fight windmills and load our sins upon scape 
goats and evade reality behind a screen of fictions and substitution: 


as 
sy thus to end up where we started. i 
¢ . . - *. . z 
ef Nevertheless, it is a great thing to be enlightened at least to tH 
_ point of realizing that the middle-class mentality is a spiritual evil an 


that it is Christ’s enemy and a spiritual poison, provided we keep 1 
the concrete plane and do not divorce it entirely from the 
our own worldliness which is the bourgeois spirit operating | 


rd 


concept 


75, 


ere a 
the most apparent _misforeanes tg Pas 7 CHORD | 


Lic ee ae as if eect interests of the Church were identical with tho BEN 
f the bourgeoisie. That identification is impossible because opposites ei 
annot be identified. It is like saying Christ casts out devils by Beelze- — 
ub, the prince of devils. But since in actual fact so many Catholics x 


ve lives that are, for them, a practical identification of these two Op- 


Patholicism i is, indeed, nothing but a front for the bourgeoisie. 


a4 


There is no answer to this argument except the practical one of — 
ubristian perfection, Sanctity. The tree has to be proven by its fruits 


Bye 2 right to demand that we show fruits worthy of Christ’s doctrine. 
Jo one is so naive as to suppose that they would fall in love with u us — 
po hate us even more. But the fact remains that oe too. many 
is Christian perfection has been lost and obscured in a vague cloud « 

sour geois fictions and evasions and therefore our lives are not, in fac 
Christian, no matter how much we may endeavor to console ourselve 
vith a few exterior formalities and gestures. Populus hic labtis m 

norat; cor autem eorum longe est a me. 


: The impact of the bourgeoisie on Christianity has had the sam 
haracteristic features as its impact on every other department of lif 
t has produced a huge network of evasions and substitutions all aroun 
he fringe of Christianity. It cannot affect the essence of Christianit 
self because the world cannot touch the heart of the Church. But it~ 
an certainly defile her garments. And thus the bourgeois spirit tends — 
o work its way into Catholicism in order to get rid of the real thing 
ind replace it by a cheap imitation. The purpose of this is the usu: 
ne: to evade the trouble of leading a complete, integral Catholic life 
y substituting sentiment for virtue, emotion for charity, formalities for 
wrayer and exterior gestures for self-denial and sacrifice. 


__ The centuries dominated by the middle class have seen a pro- 7 
ressive degeneration of Catholic art, liturgy, music, architecture, and — 
1 mc other exterior aids to spirituality which human talent can offer. 


Now since the contemplative life and contemplative prayer are 
o close to the heart of Christianity and so intimately connected with 
hristian perfection it is inevitable that the middle-class mentality — 
hould subject them both to special treatment. Once again, it is hoe 
ame old business of evasion and substitution. Take contemplation nee 
nd empty it of all reality and all vital energy and offer up the empty — 
. I, the dry | best peead of the real thing. The Holy See has had to 
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condemn several of these substitutes of which the most 
itself, is the heresy of quietism. 

py Quietism is not, of course, an exclusively middle-class produ: 
-. ‘There is a certain instinct for inertia in fallen human nature. We ter 
j 


"= ‘e 
dange 


of ourselves towards an ideal of rest which excludes all effort and a 
expense of thought or of desire. This is characteristic of Oriental my 
 ticism which is really not contemplation at all. Since the love of cop 
*— fort and the hatred of effort are fundamental to the bourgeois spirit 
a is scarcely surprising that quietism should have taken root in tt 
Europe of the middle class. 4 
ae But we cannot understand the vices of the substitute if we kn 
nothing about the genuine article. True contemplation is a gift of G 
_ produced in the soul by the infused virtues and the gifts of the Ha 
Be Ghos. especially understanding and wisdom. It is itself nothing é} 
_ but an experience of God revealing Himself to us in the intimate er 
brace of-a love so pure that it overwhelms every other affection a 
on excludes everything from our souls but the knowledge of Love alo 
ea the words of Saint Bernard, Qui zmat, amat et aliud novit nihil. | 


The union of the soul with God in contemplation is effected in tt 
depths of a holy darkness in which the intellect is blinded by excess 
light and in which the natural powers of man, reduced to incapac: 
> _ by the actual contact of an object Who is Infinite, are elevated a: 
_ transported above the human level. In terms of human experience tt 
early stages of contemplation seem like inactivity but that is far fre 
_ true. On the contrary, the mind and will, blinded by darkness a: 
_ aridity, are really being lifted to a degree of action that is far superi 


_ to anything our nature can comprehend. In fact, human nature bk 


\e 


_ subordinated its function as the principle of these immanent operatio 


and our faculties are now moved directly by God Himself. 


, 


Be “4 
ho «* S80 profound and complete end intense is the interior activity 
Ph. ‘the soul under the direction of God in contemplation that Saint Jol 
“k of the Cross does not hesitate to say that it is in mystical union that t 
soul “attains to a true fulfilment of the first commandmant,” name 
to “Love the Lord our God with our whole heart and our whole mit 
_ and out whole strength.” Saint John’s statement is a strong one b 
nae his explanation is no less strong and perfectly clear. It is, he says, on 
Dees in infused contemplation that the energies of the soul are complete 
‘united in God without any possibility of wandering away to any oth 
Object. It is only in mystical union that it really becomes possible f 
_ «us literally to concentrate our whole mind and heart and soul a: 
oa strength upon God. Without it we can only love Him with a love tk 
ba falls somewhere short of this perfection. In mystical union, and abo 
all in the mystical marriage, we reach the summit of supernatural , 
“ c ae - INTEGRITY ee ae 
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xistence, For, as Saint John of the Cross says, “it was for the a Tee 
bis love that we were created.” It is a goal which most of us, unfor- _ 
nately, never reach until we get to heaven. But at any rate it brings — 
vith it the full expansion and perfection of all our faculties and all our 
fatural and supernatural gifts in the one work which is supreme and _ 
fanscends every other—that of loving God with the same love bys 

vhich He loves Himself. S:, 


The way to this love is a path of labor and effort and sacrifice, as 
jit means striving to detach ourselves from everything that is not God. 
wit means not only withdrawing from the pleasures and ambitions off 
the world but even from the highest and most perfect natural activities — 
the mind and will. To the pure contemplative even the intuitions — “« 
d reasoning of the metaphysician and the speculative theologian can, _ 
under certain circumstances, be a temptation and he must then pug ¥ Se 
them aside as not good enough for him, and keep his eyes fixed on a 
higher ideal that is baffling because it is incomprehensible. Even the” é 
desire for the consolations of prayer and the ardor of sensible love and 
felt enthusiasm can be an obstacle to the soul’s advance to union with — 
God in the cloud of darkness. The way of contemplation demands the - 
most complete and irrevocable sacrifice of everything that human na- — 
ture could possibly prize and desire. It is a narrow way—so narrow 
that few are willing to enter upon it, or stay on it when they find oui be 
how narrow it actually is. 

Contemplation costs so much that it offers itself as one of the most — a 
ybvious subjects for bourgeois evasion. And quietism certainly did a Se 
good job of it. On the surface, quietism looks a little like contempla- “3 
ion. The faculties do, indeed, renounce their natural activity. The on 
oul does remain empty and dark. It does enjoy a kind of rest. But 
he rest is not the peace of contact with God, it is nothing but the | a) 


x 


t is simply the na of a corpse or the trance of someone who bad 
een drugged or hypnotised. : 

The emptiness and darkness of quietism are void indeed because “ 
here is nothing behind them: they are the emptiness and darkness of 
ae abyss. This is not the blessed night, the vere beata nox of which 
1¢ Church sings on Holy Saturday, it is the darkness that is properly 
alled stygian, overshadowed by the wings of the demon. " 


4 

And so, in fact, quietism is as opposed to true contemplation as hell | 

to heaven. Instead of being the perfection of pure love quietism 
enies and annihilates and refuses and abjures all love. It banishes 
ad excludes all movement of desire, all hope of union, all tendency to 
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seek God as our fulfilment and our reward. With the cessation of 
effort and all desire comes the repudiation of virtue, prayer, sactili 
The extreme quietists went so far that they thought it was even an & 
of great imperfection and “self-will” to trouble their complete inef: 
of soul by resisting temptation. For all these things the Church I 
had to condemn them. z 
In a way, quietism is the triumph of the bourgeois spirit. It 
carried all the evasions to their logical extreme by evading everyt 
It has turned all the values of Christianity inside out and it has done: 
in the name of sanctity and Christian perfection. It has discov 
that the supreme sacrifice is to give up even sacrifice itself. It 
found out that the purest love is not to love at all. It has made 
pure by annihilating the loving subject altogether and thus, in the n 
of love, it has rejected all love and made of it an imperfection and a § 


It was certainly a convenient creed, this cult of utter inertia. F 
the unpleasant and difficult things about Christianity, all that naa 
business about taking up the Cross—it was all found to be not of 
unnecessary but even “less perfect.” It could now be looked upon | 
a vulgar and “human” effort at virtue to which this new mode of tos 
annihilation was infinitely superior because it was so much mote spi 
ual. In fact it was more than angelic, it was divine. 


The bourgeois apostles of this heresy made a typical appeal to t 
members of their class when they asserted, with Mme. Guyon, that th 
had discovered a “quick way,” an “easy way” to God. And yet it 
not altogether easy to be a pure quietist either. Although we tend! 
inettia Our minds and imaginations can never rest in themselves ale 
and therefore it requires a peculiar effort and discipline just to ke 
your mind empty and inactive. In spite of yourself activities and desi 
keep crowding in. In spite of yourself you find that you tend to s€ 
‘Test not in nothing but in God, and commit the imperfection of doi 
things to please Him.. And so pure quietism never appealed to vs 
many disciples. 2 

Semi-quietism has had much more success and the fact is that 
practise it is much more convenient an error. In the first place it d 
not have the drawback of being extreme; and your bourgeois is afr: 
of extremes, Semi-quietism is nice and comfy and contains all 1 
evasion of difficulties that the middle class could possibly desire wi 
out demanding an “emptiness” and an “annihilation” that would the 
selves imply some kind of concentration and effort. In fact, wl 
oo. bee aR ae emcee is an you lead a comforta 
care to avoid the sins that ; Ty ocean a bare =a 

would really upset your life in a social w 


You do not make too much effort to get out of bad habits which 3 
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ncti hing with an act of pure intention, which me ns 
you do Ss you like, but first pronounce a little formula edi- 
: ing the act to God. Of course you take good care not to devel pp 
y such thing as a tender conscience, examination of which mi 
Pal that God did not really want these selfish acts that were dedicat 
-glibly to Him. And in any case it is too much bother to keep 


uite gnficient just to ames the offering once a day—it you rememb 
> do so while ambling down to breakfast and enjoying the sweet sm 
f fried eggs and hot rolls. Meditation? Contemplation? They all 
0 oil down to the same thing: you spend fifteen minutes with a bl 
Aind, allowing distractions to pour through you without let or - 
ance, without any desire to love or know or find God. But in. 
ase, those fifteen minutes are apt to take a less and less frequent p 
n your life since you find that contemplation is much more easy and 
fective in a rocking chair with a pack of cigarettes and a pic 
nagazine. 


_ And still, perhaps one shouldn’t complain: it is no small thing. 7 
he world we live in that there should actually be some people left : who | 
now that meditation and contemplation exist at all. 


However, there are many different forms of laziness to whi 
an nature is attracted under the guise of virtue. There is anot 
ay to evade the responsibilities and efforts implied by a deep inter 
fe. And this temptation also makes many victims in America. 
eems to be a far call from quietism. In fact, many fall into it on 
retext of getting away from quietism which they openly despise. 


You know the type. He is a busy, active person. His imagina- 
ion works overtime and keeps him jumping from project to ae 


Brplation with a certain facility. But when it comes to sabe 
Limsel to the long, obscure process of interior mortification and Pu 


way. For him activity is a refuge. He flies to it at every possi ble 
pportunity, to get away from the spectre of that dry darkness in whic 
50d would perhaps come too close and make too many demands at 

ye gin to strip him of himself and leave him in all his poverty and hel 


ee vocation by too much activity or too little; in the end 


the same laziness and the same evasion. The substitute may only a 
1 less good not an outright evil. But if God wants you— 
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as perhaps He wants many—to find perfection thro rough a clos 

with Him in prayer, you will do a great disservice to yourself 2 
the Church and will show no little ingratitude to God if you too + 
_Jessly allow yourself to be drawn off into one of these evasions. A 
yet the danger is immeasurably great in a time when the spirit of m 
- terialism, the middle-class spirit, still pervades everything, where 


aS ; os 4 ; 
has not already begun to give way to a more atrocious spirit still. i 
the materialism of the communist, as far as the intellectual and spirite 


_ geoisie. The revolutionary impetus does, it is true, attract a few mir 
with a certain vitality in them but wherever the “Party” gains pow 
~ everything spiritual and intellectual congeals into a mass of sicke nt 
ugliness and mediocrity beside which the worst outrages of bourge 


culture can claim a certain charm. 
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ay ; 
aa © For us there remains one duty: the evasion of all these evasions 
os the discovery of reality. The simplest way is the way that was taks 
by Saint Francis of Assisi. Born of a bourgeois father and brought > 
in the bosom of the early bourgeoisie, Saint Francis had only one & 
_ swer to the claims of his class and his culture when they made the 
inevitable attempt to frustrate his vocation. He stripped himself — 
every shred of clothing his father had given him and walked out if 
the world naked. His example was without doubt providentii 
Francis’ longing to be identified with everything the middle class hat 
with an unutterable loathing was given us by God as the clear and u 
~ equivocal path by which we too can leave our “people and our fathe: 
_ house” and begin to travel the quickest road to sanctity. | 
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rx And the middle class has realized this all too-well. We all ke 
___ how it has got even with the Poor Man of Assisi. In fact all the bs 


Se art and all the bad verse and all the rest of the appalling junk that h 


accumulated around the true Saint Francis and almost entirely obscur 


_ hum from view has been a very effective reply to his attack. 2] 


xs. We love to call him the Poverello because it makes poverty see 
ef SO quaintly remote and picturesque and it somehow reminds us of ¢] 
a days between wars when we went whirling through Assisi on a Cool 
tour. We love to think of him preaching to the birds and perhaps 


___ is because a congregation of birds brings with it not the slightest burd: 
___ of responsibility. ‘ 


s 
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There is only one way to break through the whole tissue of aie 

class deceits with which we are surrounded from our birth and wi 

which we tend to surround ourselves even more as we goon, V 

_ Cannot compromise with our bourgeois heritage because compromi 

As its own game and we cannot meet the world on its own ground. 4 
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As long as we retain anything about us that we have received 
n the bourgeoisie the world will have some kind of a claim on us. 
Ye must do what Saint Francis did: strip ourselves of everything and 
in away naked. And that means a very real, not merely metaphorical 
terior and exterior poverty: a poverty that involves hardship and suf- __ 
ting and hunger and privation and blind dependence on God. The 
fay to perfection was marked out clearly enough by Jesus Christ Who, 
hen a rich young man refused His call to perfection, remarked to His — 
isciples: “It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
gan for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” But always — 

emember that in the Gospel of Christ the negative ascetic element is 
nly one side of the coin. For to those who left all things He always _ 
romised not only “treasure in heaven,” and “life everlasting” but even 
m earth that hundredfold reward which the Fathers of the Church ~ 
ecognized in the joys of contemplation. Bes 
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SIMPLY STATED 


The modern’s quest for happiness, 
Would make a body dizzy. — ; 

Compare this to the quiet search of fy 
Francis of Assisi, 

And, what's more, 


We've not succeeded— 


x 
He did. | 
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- - The Impotence of Money Toda 
Tee Rust and moths await the things on earth when men cherish _ 


ols : 


accumulate them. Use prevents corrosion. It’s the coat in the cli 
and not the one on the back that attracts moths. Similarly, good tha 
=, are spoiled by misuse. The stomach that's pampered gets ulcers. Mc 
oa taty disorders plague the societies which have put their confidence 
Bt “money. Ours is such a society, now in its corrosive period. We k 


ge 


By put our trust in money, so in the normal course of events money 


failed us. . 

ee : ; aoe A 3! 

a The most obvious failure of money is in respect to its most« 

= mentary function as a medium of exchange. Following the war 
2g 


- Europe money was of absolutely no use, and it still remains impo 
- for all except the very rich. This has not been wholly due to shi 
_ | ages, but rather to the opportunity which scarcity has provided for bl 

_ marketeering. When avarice becomes very widespread, money loses 
normal power of functioning. The same sort of thing exactly is happ 


_ ing here in America. The destitute man of today is not necessai 


ok 
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- mean you can buy meat for your family or get an automobile at 


mee price. 
Sales 
§, These curious difficulties are familiar to everyone, but the failure 


__money to function normally is even more evident in respect to finan: 
institutions. | 


ad Saving Is Anti-Social 

piles We owe it to the Puritans to have developed a major virtue 
a of thrift. They made it respectable (with Benjamin Franklin’s ¢ 
Si siderable help) to accumulate money for its own sake. “A pes 
a saved is a penny earned,” and so forth. Thrift became an end in its 
___ No one would ask you what you were, saving for, and no one wo 
~ question the fact that you were a wise and prudent man to do so. x 
oe would get rich (like John D. Rockefeller, Sr. who was niggardly ¥ 
_ dimes to the end and commended those who patterned their finan 
a conduct after him) and you would never be embarrassed by a “ra 
cn day.” Generations of American school children who were forbid 


AY 


i y to learn about the Trinity were drilled in the virtue of thrift. Savi 
_ banks sprang up throughout the country, in whose accumulati 


wd ‘school children were invited to participate in order to “get the th 
habit. t 
Ay ‘ Ps. 
id Tr , S i . \ ; } 
ee. ei ccct. ae taught thrift for its own sake. It tau 
oe: Sality (as a way of life) was more conducive to virtue 
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fount. A man was not forbidden to put money aside for the future 
he didn’t overdo it and if he had obligations, but his surplus was 


was considered anti-social for a citizen to put anything away? Yet 
still for the most part hidden by a velvet glove. Nevertheless, we 
ve so bolixed up the economic system that periodically we receive 


iled threats about idle money (right now we are being urged to save 


lancial condition is dependent absolutely on a regulated flow of cur- 


Y; eer it ste Agia that a man’s metas: wealth pecan what > 
necessary for his state in life) belonged to the poor. The money Nad 
ed from fasting during Lent was for the poor box, not the savings’ 


vays to be tempered by charity. The Puritans, be it noted, frowned : 


Would Benjamin Franklin ever have imagined the day when 


at day is more or less upon us, although the compulsion in the matter 


a temporary check to inflation but the mood will pass). Our fevered ia 


mcy. It isn’t how much money that counts, it’s how often the same 
ins change hands. Factory workers are desirable citizens in a com- 
unity because they spend every cent they earn. The conservative 


wrgeoisie is frowned upon. When a vulgar millionaire throws a 
etentious wedding reception for his daughter, with champagne flow- _ 
g and all the trimmings, people nod in approval and say, “Well, it’s 
ting a lot of money into circulation and giving employment to a lot — 


people—a good thing.” 
; What Is A Sound Investment? 


Only simple people save money in a capitalistic society. Shrewd 
en invest, that is, they not only lay away money but they also expect 
tO generate more money. Here modern man’s error was to expect 
) much of money. He wanted to have his cake and eat it too. He 
inted absolute, or nearly absolute, security on the one hand and a 


ndsome return on the other. The two are essentially incompatible. 


you furnish the capital in a joint enterprise in which other men 
pply the skill and labor, then you have a legitimate claim to a share 
the profits, if any, but you must take the risk of losing your capital 
merit the rewards. On the other hand, if you want your money to 
‘secure, hide it under the mattress, but don’t expect it to grow small 
lar bills. 


The history of investments has been of one long effort to cit- 


mvent nature, to achieve profit without risk. It’s curious to see how 
evitably men focused their attention wrongly. Had they been inter- 
ed in furthering worthy and sound enterprises with their capital 
plus ghey. would have examined Amalgamated Thus-and-So with an 
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eye toward the common good. Since their primary (not at first | 
sole) interest was making money with money, they looked instea 
the opportunistic angles of the enterprise (regardless of the co. 
good) and built themselves a gambling house where the prices 
stocks are determined by the speculation of traders. ‘In this si 
the tipsters and hunch-passers and fortune tellers who surround 
Street were really as useful as anyone else in determining the day 
day fluctuation of the market. 


Everyone admits that the great Wall Street crash was not pf 
tated by any gross change in the country’s real wealth. There we 
a drought which ruined wheat, or a series of major fires in factori 
a war which shut off supplies of natural resources in the Near 
Whatever the immediate cause (Was it because the banks callee 
their loans, so demonstrating their power to manipulate an econ 
built on credit and paper without organic relationship to real weal 
it was generally agreed that the market had been heading for a 
deserved fall. Nowadays brokers are prevented by law from engas 
in some of their more colorful deviations from right reason and he 
practice; but speculation reigns king of the stock exchange nonethe: 
Some men go to the races or bet on the numbers, others more resfj 
able buy and sell stocks, but all fancy themselves prestidigitators, 3 
_ who can make money fructify. ) 


The books are now being balanced. Those whose chief desire: 
necessity is security are getting precious little interest on their cap 
Thus, for instance, trust funds have fallen into some disrepute. §& 
trust companies are compelled by law to be ultra conservative im 
ministering the estates left to widows and children (the heirs aly 
are presumed to be widows and small children whereas often ene 
they turn out to be petulant and pleasure-loving adults now on 
third marriage), their investments carry smaller and smaller inte 
rates. So much money is necessary now for a capital fund of this 


to yield an effectual annual income that few people will bothe 
aspire to it. 


On the other hand, those whose chief interest is profit now 
their only hope of security in giving their lives to following t 
money around. They are like men trying to cross a river with a f. 
current by leaping from ice floe to ice floe as these are carried de 
stream. ‘T’he theory is that you can’t trust any stock (investments 
being precarious since they are no longer linked to real wealth o 
vittuous management of companies), but that if you are deft you 
realize a profit here, and then switch to a profit there, etc. Natur. 
such a man never rests easily. He can't go fishing or read Plat 
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y his family without keeping a weather eye out for the financial 
es. Bernard Baruch, whose life has been spent in this fashion, 
mting and harvesting his fructifying dollars, once made a supreme. 
‘of renunciation by declining to transplant some of his budding 
Wars on a Jewish holiday out of respect to his mother. But few men 
ze so much faith and courage. 


Insurance 


The insurance situation is a variation on the same theme, with 
iarities of its own. The Christian idea, of which modern insurance 
facsimile, is that it is useful for men to band together for their 
al assistance and security, that the disasters which befall one mem- 
f of a group ought to be met corporately by all members. Most 
bdern insurance is based on self-seeking rather than mutual charity 
d rests not on an idea of the corporate good but on the sanctity of 
tistics. Men who should have looked to God’s providence for their 
imary security, and to things like life insurance as secondary or ter- 
fy instruments of providence and security, looked first to insurance 

Jost all practical trust in providence. (God became the specialist 
u called in on hopeless cases. The ordinary practicing Catholic today 
lieves less in God’s providence than in any other dogma.) The con- 
juence is that in our day insurance is on one hand taking over the 
le of providence (as, for instance, the Metropolitan once was the 
fsest farm owner in the country, and is*now shaping the housing 
ttern in New York City, shaping it as though to the specifications of 
e Planned Parenthood Association, that is, in accordance with a 
igmatic disbelief in God’s care of His children) and on the other 
id is proving a precarious and vulnerable providence. God's provi- 
mce works this way: in return for faith and virtue practiced in the_ 
esent, (Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice) God 
yes His solicitous care in the future (and all these things will be 
ded unto you—however much is necessary and however God chooses 
give it, whether by gift or job opportunity or a fruitful crop, étc.). 
Surance works otherwise: in return for certain definite sums now, a 
ttain, definite, like sum later. The Achilles heel.of insurance is infla- 
n. If the $100,000 you contracted for is only worth $50,000 or 
0 when you get it, then insurance has failed you. This is the disaster 
rich hangs over all insurance in our day. 


Who Will Be God Over Us? 

Almost all financial enterprises, from insurance to international 
yestment, are increasingly at the mercy of government-manipulated 
rrency and so serve the interests of the omnipotent state or the omni- 
tent world government. Our fundamental dependence for bread and 
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~~ security is upon God. Money is merely one of the ins rument 
providence. Since we have put our trust im money, we have b: 
it about that money is no longer even a good instrument, at leas 
God's providence. It is becoming an instrument of a new and ter 
omnipotence. The manipulation of currency value at will (the ret 
of gold which has an intrinsic value, was one major step which 
this possible) put everyone’s fortune at the mercy of the gover 

The government, in turn, is not yet so debased that it manip 
currency for the sheer pleasure of destroying citizens. It is uss 
forced to manipulate the currency in order to prevent worse disz 
(as when inflating currency disposes of a crushing indebted L 
' Obviously, however, the manipulation of currency is a tremeni 
power in the hands of a tyrant (as the Russians currently are de: 
strating in Berlin) and the power to manipulate also tends to pro: 
tyranny. The man at the financial helm has to play the role 
provident God, he has virtually no other alternative. am 


Non Sequitur, Ad Absurdum 


It is currently proposed to remedy all our social ills with 
mighty dollar. “Give so and so many millions and cure cancer!” 
the state appropriate some several billions so we can have better: 
happier teachers.” “The scourge of mental disease demands the u 
in our solicitude—financial of course.” ; 


* Have we lost our power of reason? Will a dollar bill, w 
placed on the cancerous member, effect a cure? Is it some sort of f¢ 
The theory is, of course, that the more money that is given to the ca 
fund the more can be spent for research; the more spent for rese 
the more likely the discovery of the cause and cure of cancer. 
does not necessarily follow. What is needed is light and inspira 
There is nothing in the circumstances to indicate that a lone da 
could not see cancer for what it is if he is given the inspiration. T 
the road to light on such matters, in addition to fundamental mee 
knewledge, experience and a certain intuitive gift, is prayer. G 
really lights up the mind and enables men to see syntheses which ot 
wise are obscured from them. But who among all these great doc 
has even looked in the direction of humility? They are placing t 
confidence in IBM tabulating machines and vast sums of money 
tributed by a generous and too-trusting populace. 


When the public school teachers of Rochester went on strike t 
with the eager assistance of the newspapers, traced their disconter 
low wages. The only children in the city who continued to be. 
cated were the pupils of the nuns who receive a nominal salary of 
dollar a day. There was a paradox that invited investigation, ye 
one investigated. Certain it is we have bad education, rapidly wor 
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_ Certain it is, too, phar gnbre and better equipped school buildings hs 

almost irrelevant to the question. The quality of the teachers is . _ 
key point. Our naive materialists fancy they can make better 
ch ers by paying them more, saying, “You will attract a higher type 
son to the job.” But will you? You might attract a lower type 
son, one who comes not sacrificing out of love of truth and teaching, 
F interested primarily in the monetary rewards. They also think 
y will improve the quality by extending the time spent in educational 
Ools. But maybe the inferiority of teachers is due partly to having 
7 subjected to inferior, nonsensical educational schools. 


_ As for mental disease, is its increase not the most obvious mani- 


, the observance of the moral law, and the healing and elevating 
ects of grace, the chief instruments by which men attain “wholeness.” ~ 
*t what experts are reported advocating spiritual reconstruction? They 
nt only money: money for hospitals and attendants (that is, for the 
stodial care of the patients whom they expect to become increasingly 
merous—showing that they really despair of reversing the trend) ; 
yney for the psychiatrists who are finding this situation so lucrative. a 
t what are the psychiatrists accomplishing? And which of any Of ies 
sm is working in harmony with the laws of human nature? And 
10 has measured the harm they might be doing to souls? ; ae ee 
a Money and the Apostolate  _—j ve 
_ If money is impotent in the field of human health and happiness, 
is infinitely more so in the field of the apostolate. 


_ The sorts of apostolic enterprises which would greatly further the 

toration of our country to Christ are fairly obvious. We need a — 
tholic daily newspaper, or several of them. We need Catholic 
Wies, Catholic radio, Catholic care of (and cure of) the insane,a 
ong lay apostolate and schools that will turn out militant and inte- 
ated graduates. Money is not of the essence of any of these projects, 
when they are mentioned it is money which suggests itself to every- 
Ee ; 


Consider, for instance, the matter of a Catholic daily newspaper. 
would certainly take a lot of money to start a Catholic daily, but is 
sre in the whole country a handful of men at once competent and 
ficiently Catholic in their mentality to initiate such a project? It 
yuld be much easier to raise ten million dollars than to find ten 
itorial workers who are fully formed and apostolic—and this despite 
> multitude of newspaper men in the country who are nominally, and 
o occasionally devoutly, Catholic. 

Or consider the academic situation. Where are our great lay 
akers? Would i it Be Eanes to assemble enough real Catholic minds 
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in the country? If there were pan minds and grea 
anything else would be necessary, and within a‘ few } ae ani 
ferment would begin to raise the level and Catholicity of th 
throughout the land. Meanwhile, some rich man has recently de Of 
~ 4 million dollars to one of our Eastern colleges for the erecti on 


3 peers school. Nothing could be more calculated to des 


ne A similar oid exists in respect of mental disease. ye: t 
ey ference of Catholic nurses seriously discussed the virtual a 
By JB 
Catholic mental hospitals. This is not the first time the dearth 
been noted. But what isa Catholic mental ey and are the « 


The Potency of Poverty 


Paradoxically enough, there seems to be only one way 
the stalemate into which we have maneuvered ourselves, and the 
voluntary poverty. If money is impotent, poverty (voluntarily 
braced) is a touchstone of action. Religious orders continua 
Benes to the world of poverty’s power of accomp Sasa | 


* EThé several bepinners need not be geniuses. It is the power of « c 
_ rate dedication and the absolute incorruptibility that comes from a i 
_ of poverty that counts. : 


Sooner or later ( probably much too late) the world is “goite 


_ come to the realization that its power of accomplishment must 1 
_ love, not avarice. The balancers of the ever-more-difficult-to-l 
books of hospitals are going to realize that the care of the 
_ only be accomplished with the aid of dedicated nurses working fos 
_ love of God, and never with “professional women” who are pai 
much as private secretaries or ditch diggers. Teachers ar : 
__ learn that truth is more to be cherished, and more stable in th 
than tenure. Employers are going to learn that you can’t buy 
with higher wages, handsome washrooms or public relatior so 
there comes a saturation point to man’s self-disgust. 


ia Must we wait until the world learns its lessons too late: 
we switch to a Christian economy right now? 


- PETER MI 


onfess a sectet lack of eon T cannot pass up ‘a 
pamphlet about Saint Francis of Assisi without reading it. The 
| in some ways loveliest book of his life, The Larks of Umbria, 4 


ee - ay hours this summer while on vacation. 


e. | is set on fire by the brilliance of his sanctity? 


| He is truly the universal saint and yet his joyous secret which he 
‘0 o make known to all was Ses spirit most at odds with 


4 


alvinistic sense of acquisitiveness that saw in the rich man someon: 
ly blessed by heaven. ; 


of the inner vision of grace, he saw that true Geedoas consisted in 
ree e all desires save the desire of God. : 


1g I 


Beipfations of the world, the flesh and the devil and He lites 

s. Saint Thomas Aquinas explained these as voluntary poverty, 

ity ‘and obedience. Even our modern, secularistic state intent on 

ing the criminal forces poverty, chastity and obedience on him: 

entiary is a place where one is supposed to be penitent. In the — 
ith, a criminal sought sanctuary in a monastery ade so long 
oo there he was not pursued by the state. 


$ ‘saint will come upon it in another way. Saint Thomas says that 
one of the effects of the gift of the Holy Ghost called understan 


i _ thing which is the symbol of the idea that God had when he create: 


evoke acrimonious debate? I have often wondered. I think it a m; 
of two things, semantics and confusing material poverty with Spitt 


fallen on bitter days. Take the word, charity. It is undoubtedly on 


_ churchgoer would wince if someone said that he was the object of sq 


of Puritanism and Calvinism that we have accepted their word vas 


_ Baptist questioned Christ to see if He was the Messias, He gave the 


The materially poor can be avaricious of riches as much as the rich mf 
The communists speak of these persons as being the petit-bourgeois. 


a ia ae oes ; 3 Vers he ae ie ey ee 
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their praises. He was never bored by them. Who els has 


the startling concept of fire as a sister? 
One saint will reach the essence of a truth one way and 


by which we come to a knowledge of the meaning behind the mate 


To state it another way, all material things in the univer 
sacramental and that is. the thought behind the liturgical view of 
Saint Francis, because he was so much in love with God, saw to 
heart of matter with the sureness of a lark seeking the sun. = 


Why does a discussion of this virtue of voluntary poverty so © 


> 


poverty. , ; 
First, consider semantics. Many good and beautiful words i 
7 


the loveliest words in the Christian vocabulary but even many a 


one’s charity. & 
Likewise with poverty. We have lived so long in the pollutec 


and often their faith: we feel that being poor is something to be asha 
of yet the poor are the chosen of God. When the disciples of Joh 


answer when He said, behold the poor have the gospel preachee 
them. Evidently Christ and the poor were in closer union than oth 


It is true that being materially poor isn’t in itself a sign of vir 


Contrariwise, a rich man may be the good steward of his pos 
sions and really possess detachment although it undoubtedly will 
more difficult for him to practice the virtue. 4 


j= ; 

_ For Francis, the problem was one of right order. The mate 
7 was there as a gift of God and we were to use it for frate? 
ove. : 2) 
He knew that riches weigh down the spirit and he wanted pec 
above all to be gay. Thomas of Celano tells of seeing him drawin 
stick across his arm as if playing a viol, while he sang in French, 
praises of the Lord. His followers, he wished to be called the minst 
of God. 4 
~a | 

Only those deeply, even madly in love with God can be a 

for joy is the fruit of a Christian soul. Gaiety is something that. 
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Bosnrain top, affixed to His cross, to kiss him and he later could 0); 
ft death with the rapture of song. ° oe 
_ The pagan will tell you that man is moved only by money. He will : 
k only for money. Sometimes, looking at the symbols of today’s 

ss, the towering office buildings, one is tempted to accept the sophism. 
sp down, we know it isn’t true for some men have in all ages acted 
n love of God. The building of churches and the work of mission- 
§ constantly attests the fact. As a matter of fact the man who works 
love generally does at least twice as much. 

cE When we look at the age of faith and see the cathedrals rising in 
it glory, we realize the miracle Francis wrought, for his preaching __ 
loded the despair of his time and a new life swept through Europe. 73 
M were gay with the gaiety of souls who could believe in God and > 
; Blessed Mother. Heaven was all around them and they covered — % 
land with works of mercy. yee 
_ Francis knew the secret language between all things. He eee 
only that heart speaketh to heart but essence to essence. If the 
untains leaped with joy at the sight of their Risen Savior, he knew 
at was meant. pi 
- He didn’t want just beggary. His followers were to work with 
it hands at a trade but if they weren’t paid for their work they were 
eek their food at the table of the Lord. 

_ The man who would be the herald of a new earth and a new 
ven would have to go to Francis for this lesson of voluntary poverty. 
h a man would be the instrument of grace in God’s hands and even 
Vie stars, trapped.in their gaudy materialism, might pause on this 

> of suicide and give up the shadow of Hades for the substance of — 
d. 

_ There is a cry for peace in men’s hearts today. The terrible fear 
he atom bomb is upon them. Their senses are paralyzed before its 
ul potentialities. Voluntary poverty knows the mystery of peace. 
at Francis didn’t want his followers to own their monasteries but to 
tthem. If they owned property, he contended they would want to i 
snd it. They were to lessen their desires and love God alone.  — 
sy were to seek the quiescence of desires and that is peace. 


- Lenin is supposed to have said at his death that what Russia needed 
not a revolution but five Saints Francis of Assisi. | 
~ The world must fall on the breast of poverty, Gertrude von Le Fort | 
so well said. Francis would have rejoiced in her words and recog- 
>d a kindred soul. In her Hymns to the Church, she says,* 


ped and Ward, N. Y. C. 
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Your voice Sees eae a 4 
ait A Ft I saw the Unrest of the World driven away inacloud: 
mh The quiet of evening was like a storm in her sails, she fled 
mee from the sunset as if in great fear. 3 
For whither shall she turn when the Great Sleep comes, and 
a where shall she take shelter, when he drives her from her 
1 tent? 
Mees” It is in vain that she torments the sons of men and rouses the 
aie greed of their passion against him: ; 
ag For all they can do he brews the draught that shall laa 
om them forever. f. 
The cities roar for yet a while, but the great stillness is already. 

seeping through their walls. S 
The purple of their sorrows goes dark, and the purple of chem 
lusts goes grey as dusk. ; 
Their proud spirits grow wan as oblivion. ; 
All willing turns to vapour, all doing becomes the dreaming 
of a dream. 2 
: Kings must sleep and mighty men must lie down like litele 
it children. 
: They all fall on the breast of poverty, and their pride t turns” 
simple as sand. 
Then they become what they shall be in their graves. 
Lord, take pity on the poor souls. 


ae ARTHUR T. SHEEHAN 
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Pie lea said so. cian aed all the saints, proletat ES 
bourgeois, those known or already canonized, Bernadette, Joh 
Y; Therese de Lisieux or Charles de Foucauld, or the pleiad c 


itnesses of the authentic Christianity of which the Catholic Church 
: inherits the plenitude, no matter all this, still the workers woul 
“The Church is the bourgeoisie.” we) 
nd so it was. “The great scandal of the Church in the nineteent 
ury,” said Pope Pius XI, “is not that she lost so many workers, but 
r she lost the working class.” 


_ This the ae interpreted as meaning that the workers a 


litions ae to the growth of spirituality. 
Then came the separation of Church and State and, as a cia old : 
ch priest put it, “Instead of being fully Christian and relying on 
, We, priests, got in a panic and set about to arrange our own affairs 
ourselves: so much for the carpet, so much for the candles, si 
h for a high Mass, etc., etc.’ And gradually the Church leane 
and more on the bourgeois and money became more and more 
ortant. 

“Even the interior of the churches took on a bourgeois pol Th 


sculptures of men, women, saints, sinners, angels and devil 
Bay a nauseating, sugary imagery invaded the churches, simperin 


adet of inspired preachers. 
3 ‘soft ee well behaved, emasculated. Any manual. worker 


eae of a bourgeois girl. mee 
id the workers came to hate the Church. Oh, of course, ‘the ae 


been filial understanding between the Church and the people. i | 
came to > hate the Church all the more that their hope in 
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labored. Now, more active than ever, the Jocists work hand in h 
we 


today. 


<M 


materially or spiritually, he substituted the giving attitude. In. 


people.” His movement is at the root of all Catholic action in Fra 
___ It was the beginning of the re-awakening which has been going on € 
since, first reaching an elite of thinkers which culminated in outste 
ing conversions at the beginning of this century—Bloy, Claw: 


ee 


_ Psichari, Charles de Foucauld, Maritain, etc-—and finally enflan 


a OES eas SA REL Ae ry 
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‘her had been’ so great. They hated her for having taken away tt 
hope in her. . y a 

Violence broke out in many places in France. Priests were sto» 
insulted, made fun of. Most of them managed secretly to remain 
thentic witnesses of Christ and His Church. Many a Bernanos’ cous 
priest heroically sowed the seed of the re-awakening that we Me 

And a few bourgeois helped. Among them Albert de Mun. 
the bourgeois preoccupation of holding on to what one has, w 


. 
« 


he said to the Catholic students: “You are Catholics; you are enga 
to serve the Church. Never forget that by this fact you are also 
gaged to serve the poor and the weak; you are of necessity with 


countless workers. -- 
For twenty years now the JOC (Young Christian Workers) | 


with all the people who have re-discovered Christ and His Church,. 
is a bold, stark, dynamic Christianity. If years of obscure work hr 


__ pfepared it, the final spark came from the untold suffering in cone 


“2% 


tration camps and the dark years of the occupation. Cut off from 
world, deprived of any material and physical comfort, people startec 


_ take stock of themselves. The spiritual realities were their salvat: 


x 
< 


ited 
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the naked spiritual realities, without any trimming, the essential. W_ 
one small piece of bread is a matter of life and death to you, day ai 
day, and months, and years, you come to know where your deeg 
allegiance lies, and so you do, when, daily, for years also, you risk y: 
own life by hiding the persecuted. Then, when what is calléd nor: 


____ life is resumed, you see it through what you have learned in agony, ¢ 


___- Come in front, now, all of you,” shouted the priest back from M: 
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you are seized with the urgency of working along the same road 
which the landmarks are printed in scars on your body, mind and he 
hausen, “that we may celebrate Mass together, and may, not lose w 


we, deportees, prisoners, requis, found again: the Church of the be 
the martyrs, the saints.” 


3 

_ The end of the bourgeois spirit is ringing everywhete in Frat 

It is ringing among the workers themselves. For the boitgaaal 
tude of holding on to whatever one has, is a cancer which has atta 
all classes. The beginning of the end of the bourgeois spirit lie 


eS ye oaks f als antl he Si a ae Pies er ea en UE en, 
p, in an GE EEnTES in an ever willingness to are SY ot, bee ary 
it is like,” said the young convert in the Paris factory, “a Christian 
not possess anything.” That is, he does not wrap himself jealously 
and with what he has; he does not cling to it. He may have some- _ 
1g this minute, and the next, if such has been the neighbor’s urgent 

td, he may not have it any more. And in doing so he has not made — 
gift’ to anyone. “If I have two shirts,” said the priest-worker, “and 
aan I know does not have any, my second shirt belongs to him. It 
ot a gift 1am making him. In a Christian sense the second shirt 
longs to him.” That’s what is meant by friendship, justice, charity, 
a Christian sense. , 
j To the ferocious, individualistic bourgeois spirit, isolated within 
Own achievements—"the democratic privilege to make good... 
sup to you.... And now let us go back to sleep’ —to this unChristian 
e-for-all, competitive liberalism, the Christian spirit of friendship is 
stituted. “It is not enough to make a success of your life... > You 7s 
puld make a gift of it.’ Sarees 


me | 


"The friendship i is not for the purpose of converting. The French 
tholics say, “Do not try to convert your neighbor. Love him.” Nor - 
friendship in order to secure some material advantages. You are 
t friendly with your next-door neighbor so that she will take care ~~ 
your baby and you will take care of her’s when necessary. No. ~ 
st of all, there is the openness, the friendship, Christ spirit. After 
t, things do start to happen, all along the line. That there may be 
economic expression of your friendship, even a spectacular one like 
ommunitarian factory, does not change the fact that the big adven- 

e is the friendship, Christ spirit. Whatever it may lead to, it will be 

‘ leaven right where you are, in the conditions and circumstances 

which you happen to be. It may mean to rent a spare room in your ~ 

lusive apartment, or to band together with other homeless families _ 

1 occupy an empty house. It may mean to recite the Our Father 

th your Protestant friends. It may mean to join two others and go — 

1 live as factory workers among poor workers, pooling your salaries, 

ring everything together and shouldering with the rest of the com- 

nity the same burden of insecurity, to be fully present, in a com-— 

nity of destiny: It may mean to receive a parcel from America and 

fe its precious contents with people in your building. It may mean, 

rou are a business man, re-thinking your business in Christian terms. 

the Assembly of French Cardinals and Bishops said in 1945: “Cour- 

‘ous leaders, in close contact with the oes class, have listened 

the pressing voice of the Church in France. . . . They are working 

py i in their ideas and achievements to renovate in this direction the 
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of “ . ° 
spirit and the structure of their enterprise by associating the wor 
with its management, its property and its fruits. 


From this it is evident that friendship is communitarian in fo 
The unit of the Christian life is no longer the individual but the tee 
It was so at the beginning of Christianity. Religious orders carrie 
tight straight through the centuries. But the great divider, Satan, we 
ed so well, that lay people and even priests were related to each 
only by external worship. 

Now there ate in France sacerdotal teams—priests living togeth 
pooling all their material resources together and no one knowing wh 
the pastor except through his outstanding sanctity. In the coun 
isolated priests come together once a week to discuss the work of 
respective parishes, help each other in it, and the meeting is an occ 
not only for praying together and working but also for playing toge 
Some priests’ teams have gone as workers in the mines, the factories, 
the docks. At night they gather together in their lodging no diffe 
from the lodging of the other workers. The door is never loc 
Neighbors come in and out, talk, ask advice. They feel completely 
home. The room looks just like their own room, the furniture is I 
that of the poorest, the photographs and pictures on the walls could! 
their own. There is nothing of that bourgeois atmosphere usually : 
in a parsonage. The priest himself is dressed like the manual wor: 
that he is, only not quite so well as the other workers because he ke: 
giving away whatever he happens to have to the less fortunate fell 
worker! The accusation of money-makers, of the collusion of 
Church with the money-changers, is rapidly dwindling away in Fran 
Many parishes have doné away with fees for seats, marriages, Mas: 
All is voluntary contribution, and the same ceremony for all. Thi 
churches have never seen so much money before. But, above all, th 
has never been such a change in the atmosphere, such a fraternal spi 


To friendly meetings the priest asks anyone, whether devout Cat 
lic, Catholic in name only, or outsider. Sometimes it takes place is 
cafe, sometimes in the flat of a neighbor. AII the questions are thrast 
out, such as: “What is religion good for, anyhow?” “If God exis 
things would not go so badly.” “What does it mean to be a Christia 
“Do you wish to participate in the liturgy?” etc., etc. This is neighbo 
talk, often around the inevitable ersatz cup of coffee. The people t 
freely. They unload packs and packs of questions which have been 
their minds for several generations—the men especially. They do- 
feel estranged from the priest. He is one of them, a welder in the 
sembly line during the day, or he swings his pick in the coal mine. _ 
is earning his living through the work of his hands, and he is as insec 
as they are. Far from taking away some of the respect for his sacerd¢ 
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2 cter, his eras of Ai temporal Senin has increased | ite én Anaes 
ced it. Said the newcomer at emp e factory bench: “Where did I PpRES bs 
before, buddy?” “In the church. I married you three weeks ago.” 
dually the parish church becomes the spiritual expression of the 
munity. People re-discover the necessity for praying together, and 

: urgent need of the Sacraments. It is no longer a perfunctory pro-_ fs 
€, something “that is done,” a private, eternal lite insurance, but _ . 
sommunion which is a starting point, that God being more to you 
a may be more to your neighbor. “You do not save yourself alone,” 
d the priest. The end of the bourgeois spirit. 


4 The renewal is not sentimental. It is not a matter either of ‘ feeling ie 
iking” for your neighbor, or of improving conditions here and there. 
either is it a vast undertaking for betterment. It is a re-setting of our 
esent day civilization and its various expressions, on the Christian loom. 
vere is a Christian way of being a neighbor and there is a Christian ae 
ay of organizing a big sea harbor, a Christian way of planning a town, 
‘tunning a factory, of cultivating the soil. The sense of God andthe _ 
aristian sense of man have to be recaptured, the two being inseparable. 
he bourgeois spirit may have grasped the first but it neglected the ‘$ 
cond. The danger might be today that we would grasp the second — 

id neglect the first. Let us have both, say the French Catholics, ine % 
ake it impossible to be cornered in a dilemma of “capitalism or com- 
unism,” because we have gone ahead of everybody through our twofold. 
tal Christian commitment to the supernatural and to the supernatural ar 
tegrated into the temporal. i 3 


Cardinal Suhard clearly defines the present day problem in his 4 
DAT Pastoral Letter, Growth or Decline: ‘ 


Who will unite the world? That is the fundamental question. 

Who is going to form the soul of this common civilization being | 

established everywhere by itself, of this world up to now compart- 

mentalized? Who will form the soul of this sudden unity which 
has come about quicker than our thought, of this planetary human- 
ism for which we are not prepared? Who will produce the 
synthesis of this new universe? Who will be the Principle and 
the Inspiration? 
nd his answer, given in his speech at the Colombes sport stadium for — 
he Great Return Celebration, is as follows: es 


iy The time has come when Christians are beginning to under- 
stand that they are and should be Catholics, that is, communitarian 
and universal.... The Church is not a party, a clan, a faction. . 
She feels at ease only within the limits of the entire earth. 
Therefore phe if you are to be apostles, your lives cannot che 
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spent in isolating yourselves, in stiffening yourselves, in ho) 


on to everything in order to lose the least possible, but in ming 
in giving yourselves, that you may grow and live fully. 


This is the “full and virile awakening of consciousness” of W 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII spoke in his Easter message. It is, fo) 
French, the end of the bourgeois spirit. 


CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 


(Editors: Note: More about the whole French Christian renewal may be fou 
Mts. Bishop’s book, France Alive, Declan X. McMullen.) , 


LET ME SEE, NOW! 


The poor are not alone in pain, 
The wealthy suffer too. 
The many woes the rich endure 


I can't recall—can you? 
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Is This Toutorrew 


~ No one likes to be critical of good intentions. As a father of 
wing children I appreciate the efforts that have been expended by 
: Catechetical Guild Educational Society to produce a Catholic sub- 
ute for the ubiquitous comic book. It is a question as to whether 
ese scteamy-meamy literary gems are treasured more by adults or by 
dren. At any rate, the intention of those who publish Timeless 
7x, the Catholic comic book, is to slide in a bit of Catholic informa- 
and history behind the colorful format that usually heralds the 
esence of Superman, the Green Hornet, and others of the same pre- 
Natural fraternity. To all appearances the strange wedding seems to 
ve been successful: Catholic junior will just as readily reach for a 
Opix” as he would for a “Super,” which is, it would seem, just what 
€ publishers had hoped for. If the readers want blood and gore, the 
iblishers feel, it might just as well flow from the veins of some Chris- 
i martyr as from some imaginary victim of comic strip mayhem. To 
"sure, it is better for Catholic junior to be held enthralled by the tale 
a Christian hero in the sixteenth century than to grow astigmatic 
er the adventures of Buck Rogers in the twenty-fifth century. 


_ The idea behind this venture of Catholic comic books is identical 
th that of many another well-intentioned attempt in our-day to trans- 
rm the profane into the sacred. The term “well-intentioned” is not 
ed sarcastically. (God knows that in the long run whatever there is 
any of us in this job of restoration is summarized by the term “good 
fentions.” Whatever lies beyond good intentions depends upon 
arity, mutual charity. Whatever I have to say in criticism is said 
‘charity to the degree that I can be charitable.) It is true that to 
iristianize a thing means to reorient it, and to change it essentially. It 
es seem, however, that forms which have been developed by pagans 
vide cramped quarters in which a Christian vitality can operate. A 
\istian seed produces its own kind of fruit. A Christian enterprise 
ll develop its own form. To accept the pagan form permits that 
‘m tO exercise a tyranny over the spirit with which you intend to 
use it. That is why I doubt that the format of the conventional 
mic book will permit of a Christian orientation. The Catholicism 
ll be new patches on old wineskins. The substance of good doctrine 
ll suffer until it is permitted to prescribe its own form. 


Timeless Topix is substantially different from its secular counter- 
rts. The facts and ideas are just the sort of thing we want our chil- 
sn and adults to digest. The method of drawing has been imported 
mm the secular book with the exception of the sexy ladies and a reduc- 
n in the i of brutality. The worst fault of the comic book has 
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| . (pea , vee 
been kept, and that is that the comic controls the child, rather tha: 

child controlling the comic. By that I mean that the child’s ima; 

tion is not merely stimulated, it is assaulted. The child’s imaginat 

© igs not prodded into creative activity, it is paralyzed in awe by the @ 
_ gantuan imagination of the artist. There is nothing left for the cha 
“imagination to do. It is all done for him, and far beyond his i | 


<0 


adie 


dreams. ay. 

A child need merely be provided with the occasion for imagini 
and immediately. he adds muscle and flesh to the bones. As he cre: 
the image, it is always under his control. Normally, he will not cont 


up a spectacle more fearful than he can behold. The delicate nai 
of the immature imagination is the reason why those who make 
tures for children must be careful neither to assault nor overstate. ~ 
comic books, covering a wide range of subjects both real and imagis 
_ introduce the child-to foreign areas through which there is no-guic 
hand to lead him. Even more than the adult, the child seeks des: 
ately to correlate each new experience with the tiny world of facts 
already knows. The experiences tossed at him by the comic-strip: 
_ tists are breathtaking and vivid, but how difficult they are to recom 
_ with the limited experiences in his real life! This is the awful task: 
comic book casts upon narrow shoulders. The result in so many & 
is to produce emotional upset, foolhardy escapades, nightmares, 
~~ eventually a fagged imagination without any creative discipline of 

own. s 


ory I believe that this harmful aspect of comic-book art can be + 
___ rected by a more penetrating inquiry into the ends of their work 
ie the artists themselves. It is indicated that the pictures should be 
less profusion and confusion. The subject of the pictures should 
__. less explicate. A return to good cartooning, simple, generous lit 
symbolism, would be an improvement over the exhaustive resea 
~__ pictorialism which provides the moronic fare in the secular pulps. Th 
is no reason why the cartoon, be it ever so humble, cannot meet 
esthetic requirements. The delight of the beholder could be in 
drawing itself, irrespective of the subject. This very worthy aposto 
should be a challenge to Catholic cartoonists to evolve a suitable fc 


to manifest the sublime messages and great truths for which the pec 
- ee | 


hunger. me 
4 


The immediate occasion for my writing this article is a stuc 
have made of Is This Tomorrow, an anti-communistic comic book 
out by the Guild and now enjoying a reprint in the Catholic Dig 
Risking the chance that I too will be placed in the category captis ) 
in the publicity sheet, “The Communists do not like ‘Is This Ton 
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‘of. the thing itself proceed from the erroneous premise that a 


i dangerous business and a thing without successful precedent. A 


tter of human behavior. In this case we have a ruthless expose of 
Altrating “ism” whose roots lie in the same materialism as the 


‘kith and kin to the more active barbarism of communism. 


described above. All of the reader’s thinking is done for him, a 


an. CPHL Oh EAN Set ein wile th ge bly peed: Be OD AES. | UT. hb! 
i sist that for intrinsic and extrinsic reasons the publication i Pv Y 
n is a deplorable liability in the field of Catholic literature. The 


20lic source can produce an anti-communist document pleasing tok 
| the enemies of communism. Siding with Beelzebub against Satan 


tholic cannot speak as other than a Catholic when dealing with a 
losophy of those presumed to be our allies. In order for the thing © 


ake sense one must accept the implied goodness of the status! quo, 
ich is quite difficult since the inherent evils of industrial capitalism 


 Intrinsically, this “comic” has all of the formal faults which I _ 


t which is particularly dangerous i in this case where both the funda- 
sntal principles of communism as well as those of Christianity are 


wy 
nS 


Where defined. Most of the insinuations have a fuzzy demagogic 


st, such as the statement attributed to a communist leader: “The — 
takdown of bourgeois morals has been handled very well by our x, 
ople i in Hollywood.” As though the almighty American dollar had had 


“part in that breakdown! Or as though bourgeois moral standards 


$ contrasted with Christian moral standards) had been worth pre- 


ving! 


Obviously this portent, presented as a possibility rather than ana 


ybability, will not be accepted by either a communist or a Catholic 


art from the context of history. What strikes me is that this propa- 


ada emanated from a semi-official Catholic source. Catholicism has 
sn dedicated by its temporal leaders to a revolution more fundamental 
{ radical than that sought by the communists. Although Marx lived 


ore Leo XIII, his vehicle of revolution did not come into existence” 


til 1920 with the successful Bolshevik revolution. In a sense, then, 


can say that the Catholic vehicle of revolution pre-dates that of — 


/ communists, since the body of the Faithful has always been at 


st potentially apostles of reform. It strikes me as unfitting that any | 


yphecy of a communist coup could be envisioned which leaves the 
tholic in the camp of reaction, rather than in the role assigned to 
a by Christ, a revolutionary in his own right. I think that even on 
set we have no right to leave grace inoperative. I believe it is a 
amny ,against the Church to include her among those who defend 
indefensible citadel of things-as-they-are. 


: 2 Shoah at least have thought that the grain of hope for those 
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who cling to the things of the spirit could have been pictured b 
artist in the figure of a Catholic Action martyr. History could hi 
supported him in this, for the martyrs were many in the dictato) 
uprisings in Europe. Instead, our liberal hearts are warmed by a» 
play of heroic courage on the part of a neck-tied minister, whill 
Catholic zealot ignominiously sells the cause of freedom down” 
river. When the ire of the communist regime falls upon the Cathos 
it is without the accusation of which they might boast. They w 
not murdered as Christ was, for “stirring up the people,” but, apy 
ently, just for being Catholics and going to church. : 


The one good that might result from this unhappy “comic” is 
convince Catholics of the fruitlessness of natural anti-communism. U 
less we see the challenge and meet it on a supernatural basis then 
are weaponless. We must walk as David walked when he went 
~ meet Goliath—clothed in the things of the spirit. David looked $; 
when he was sheathed in armor forged by men. ; 


3 


ED WILLOCK 


D [ t t Britain’s Greatest 
U G < e Catholic Book Centre 
140, STRAND, W.C.2, Facing Aldwich 


New and Second-hand Catholic Books in All 
Languages sent all over the World 


Read _ Duckett’s _ Register. 
The new Catholic Literary Monthly, 3d. per copy : 4/- per annum, post free 
Telephone: TEM. 3008 Telegrams : Gallows, Estrand, London 
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— ——-—S« BOOK ~REVIEWS 
| _—«COUR HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS 


7 This is the best book I've ever 
}B MEANING OF MAN read about the nature of man. 
Jean Mouroux The author rests his matter 
ns. from French by A. H. G. Downes soundly and profoundly on a 
ed & Ward, $4.90 Thomistic foundation, without 
- being academic. He also sees, 
is cOmpassionate about, the depths to which modern man has fallen, yet 
¥s also the power of Christ to heal and elevate the worst of us. This is the 
only of a splendid theologian but of a holy man. 
One joy of the book is the simplicity and ease and clarity with which the 
ifficult doctrines are elucidated. Problems of human liberty, different sorts 
, the relationship between the body and the soul, the effects of the redemp- 
ad so forth, are handled with skillful competence. Everything is sharp, 
tegrated. It is the balanced view of one who sees the totality because of 
|from the Holy Ghost and not from having wandered for many years 
ugh a maze of superficial detail. 
"The book is divided into three sections. The first, called Temporal Values, ~ 
$ with man’s relationship to the created order, and is a sort of panoramic 
" The second, Carnal Values, deals with the body, its nobility, its misery, 
ally its redemption. This part of the book is highly instructive and 
“interesting. The third and longest section, on Spiritual Values, is neces- 
y tougher going and some may flounder in the doctrinal parts. The author 
§ first with the human person, then spiritual liberty, Christian liberty, love, 
ity, and then the sacred character of man. 
Jean Mouroux has the rare gift of seeing the synthesis that God has made 
yeen the natural and the supernatural in man. Natural man is a philosophical 
raction for there has never been any such. Fallen man is not the reality 
sr, for we have been redeemed in Christ. So to see any living man actually 
2 is you have to see him in relation to Christ. This comes up over and over 
a in this book. To cite only one example, among many, it is of the es- 
e of the author’s treatment of the reciprocal obligations of married people. 
* women should be subject to their husbands is a familiar if unpalatable 
im. Often enough people drop the ending bcause it means nothing to them. 
women be “subject to their husbands as to the Lord” is what the Church 
In this book you will find out why and also see why the truncated admoni- 
is useless. 


CAROL JACKSON 


OUR ABC's 


Reading, thoughtful considera- 
tion, meditation and contempla- 
tion are the steps laid out by 
tradition toward a life of imti- 
mate union with God in prayer. . 

As usual, the first step is of 

: importance in any venture. It must be in the right direction. Fortunately, 
is a : growing supply of excellent books that serve to introduce the eager 
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E THIRD SPIRITUAL ALPHABET 
Fray Francisco de Ceuna 

uns. by a Benedictine of Stanbrook 
wman, $4.00 


soul to the path of prayer. The Newman Bookshop has been a leader i 
lishing reprints of great spiritual classics. 2 


There is no time for reading inferior or second-hand works of spiri 
One’s attention should be concentrated on those books that have been wr 
by saints or by spiritual writers of proven worth. Such is the work of 
Francisco; it has the wholehearted approval of Saint Theresa of Avila, w 
grateful for the help it gave her when she needed help badly. 


| 

Fray Francisco’s concern is primarily with the practice of prayer; the 
also plenty of material on the virtues, especially on those that are most me 
for the life of prayer. Careful reading, thoughtful consideration of this - 
will supply much material for meditation and smooth considerably the pai 
contemplation. . 


J. Vv. Gas 


A New Anthology 


This book is a directive anthe 
| RETURN TO TRADITION particularly valuable to the st 
| By Francis Beauchesne Thornton Father Thornton has collected itr 
}| Bruce, $8.50 volume the outstanding figures 0) 
Catholic literary revival which 
been taking place during the past century. The leaders of the movemen 
these: Newman, Digby, Wiseman, Alice Meynell, Francis Thompson and @ 
along with their more modern descendants in France, England, Ireland) 
the United States. Belloc is accorded the headship of one category ¥% 
includes Chesterton, McNabb, Gill and others. Sheed is there and so is ¥ 
‘The French are represented in Peguy, Bloy, Mauriac, Gilson, Maritain, etc. 

American delegation begins with Bostonian Orestes Brownson and ends 

Bostonian Joseph Dever. Between these we meet Repplier, Sargent, May 
Merton, etc. 


As with all anthologies the included and the omitted do not always 
cide with our own views. The standard is quite high, however, and al 
material is first-rate quality. 


: The book should fill a great need in Catholic high schools and coll 
The literary morsels mig.at encourage extracurricular reading and, with } 
few exceptions, the literature is pertinent to the generation of that me 


Christian climate, the job that should occupy the minds and hands of « 
student. 


DorOTHY WILLOCK 


WE HAD SO MANY REQUESTS FOR 


the article on"RHYTHM by Father Calkins in our June issue tha 
have made reprints. The pamphlet is available at 10 cents a cop’ 


thirty or fewer, and 5 cents a copy for more than thirty. Order. 
INTEGRITY, 346 E. 86th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Next Month’s issue of 


INTEGRITY 
_ will be about 


Spirituality For The Laity 


Father Carr's articles on St. John of the Cross pro- 
voked so much comment that we decided to devote an 
issue to matters of the interior life as they pertain to 
lay people. 


The following issue in 
October will be on 


POLITICS 


New Subscribers 
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Also a 


Sermon for Comfortable Catholics 


It is easier for acamel to pass through the eye 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kin 
dom of God. 


(Note: It was spoken by Christ Who meant eve 
word He said.) 


My dear Brethren, 
The Baptist, born a saint and sinless, 
shivered in a leopard skin, 
starved on locusts, 
preached penance, 
went to prison, 
and gave away his life 
to save his soul. 
Christ, Lord God, the all-pure, 
froze in a straw cradle, 
fasted forty days, 
went about barefooted doing good, 
sweat blood, was scourged and 
died on a cross between two thieves 
in order that He might fulfil His days. 
In other words, my dear brethren, 
God and his cousin John 
laboured in poverty, 
shivered in poverty, 
hungered in poverty, 
before they came to bliss 
while YOU would enter heaven 
rich, 
and warm, 
and comfortably full 


ae ee 
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which is absurd. 
Amen. 


JIM SHAW 
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